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NCS and ARRL: 
® 
Allies Against Disaste 
The public service capabilities of the Amateur and Victor C. Clark, President of the American 
Radio Service received official government recog- Radio Relay League (ARRL) signed a Memorandum 
nition on June 2 when John Grimes, Deputy Man- of Understanding. 
ager of the National Communications System (NCS) Continued on page 3 


LEED mae ua 
Present at the signing of the Memorandum of Understanding between the ARRL and the NCS were (from left): Harry Patch, Electro Space Systems, 


Inc. consultant; George Hutter, staff member of ESI; Vic Clark, ARRL President; Frank Kelley, NCS Operations Officer; John Grimes, NCS Deputy 
Manager; Lt. Jack Kelley, staff member of the NCS; and Lt. Col. Burt Stueve, staff member of the NCS. 
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Passport to Anywhere 


by Angeline Davis, At the Market 


What do Senator Barry Goldwater, King Hussein of 
Jordan, and Warren Hager have in common? They are all 
Amateur Radio operators. 

Warren, an inventory control coordinator in Floor 
Operations at the New York Stock Exchange, may be as 
internationally known as these other men. According to 
the American Radio Relay League (ARRL) there are 315 
Amateur Radio countries in the world. Amateur Radio 
countries are defined geographically, as well as poli- 
tically; for example, the state of Hawaii is known as a 
separate country to radio amateurs. Warren claims he 
has contacted all but twelve of them by Amateur Radio. 
“Spratly Island in the South China Sea will be number 
303, if | make it,” he said. 

Amateur Radio is one-to-one communication around 
the world, using short-wave radio equipment. “Hams” 
are the operators of these radios. As Warren says, Ama- 
teur Radio can be your “passport to anywhere.” 

Warren, who has just celebrated his 24th anniversary at 
the NYSE, has been involved with Amateur Radio since 
1956. “The uncle of a high school friend was trying to 
interest him in Amateur Radio,” he recalled. “In the 
process, | got interested.” 

Warren’s radio equipment sits on a desk top in his 
“radio shack,’ a small room over the garage of his Hills- 
dale, New Jersey home. Along with his radio, his radio 
shack also contains all of his awards and thousands of 
cards he’s collected from hams all over the world. The 
custom among hams who have been in radio contact is to 
exchange cards, called QSL cards, verifying their call 


letters and country. Some of Warren’s cards are from 
people of note like Tom Christian, a direct descendant of 
Fletcher Christian, of Mutiny on the Bounty fame. 

Warren has no trouble communicating with foreign or 
American friends. He can use either Morse code or voice 
communication. But when talking to non-English- 
speaking countries, and the connection is full of static, 
“It is easier to hear them using code,” he said. 

While he was in the Army in 1966, Warren was in the 
Military Affiliate Radio System (MARS) at Fort Hood, 
Texas. He was responsible for “patching through” mes- 
sages from Gls to their families via ham radio. 

“! made numerous phone patches (telephone-to- 
radio interconnections) for sailors and their families, and 
also for the captain and his wife. When the Saratoga 
came to New York, he invited my wife and me on board 
to have dinner and to show us around,” he said. 

Patching through families describes a lot of what 
Warren does, and to him it is one of the most rewarding 
things about being a ham operator. His ham radio is 
often the link to families thousands of miles apart. “(A 
few months ago), | helped a missionary in the jungle of 
Brazil talk to his son in Connecticut. On another occa- 
sion, a man on a sailboat in Venezuela called to wish his 
friends in New York well. 

Warren reflected on the importance of talking to one 
another. “Writing letters to loved ones is fine,” he said, 
“but there is nothing like the human voice.” 


(Reprinted with permission of the New York Stock Exchange) 
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Warren Hager’s Amateur Radio equipment is his “passport to anywhere” in the world. Hager has “visited” over 300 countries so far, from his home 


in Hillsdale, New Jersey. 
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Allies 


Continued from page 1 


The NCS is an alliance of federal agencies and depart- 
ments established by a Presidential Memorandum on 
August 21, 1963. Its mission is to ensure that Federal 
Government telecommunications remain reliable in all 
situations, including international crisis and nuclear 
attack, as well as fulfilling day-to-day telecommunica- 
tions needs. 

The ARRL is a national membership organization 
that represents the interests of over 400,000 Amateur 
Radio operators in the U.S. and Canada. The ARRLis also 
a scientific and educational organization that promotes 
the advancement of communications technology. The 
establishment of disaster and emergency communica- 
tions systems is also endorsed by the League. 

As a result of the signing, the NCS recognizes that 
since the ARRL is the principal organization of Amateur 
Radio operators in the U.S., the members of the ARRL 
can be of value in times of communication crisis. The 
ARRL, in turn, recognizes that the NCS is responsible for 
coordinating government communications and the 
importance of restoring government communications 
during a crisis. 


Along League Lines 


Continued from page 4 


someday, through the assistance of orbiting satellites, 
radio amateurs will be better able to serve the general 
public in disaster and emergency communications. 
Orbiting satellites may increase the efficiency and relia- 
bility of communications to the point in which it would 
become routine to assist in disaster communications 
across the street or across the globe, regardless of the 
atmospheric conditions that hinder or promote radio 
communications over great distances. 

The pioneering spirit that is true to the Amateur Radio 
Service is supremely evidenced by the amateur satellite 
program. The field of electronic communication is 
advancing at an ever-increasing rate. The Amateur Radio 
Service must also advance along with the new frontier of 
radio communications. 


On June 6, just a few short days after the document was 
signed, a test of this new emergency network took place. 
Amateur Radio was used to help restore long distance 
telephone networks. 

The scenario for the test was that the main AT&T cen- 
ter at Netcong, NJ, had been destroyed by terrorists, thus 
cutting off long distance telephone communications 
along the entire East Coast. 

In this drill, amateurs handled telephone messages 
between the AT&T centers at Drainsville, VA; Cheshire, 
CT; and Rockdale, GA. The exercise continued for three 
hours. Sixteen amateurs were involved in passing at least 
one message to test the redundancy built into the plan. 

Observing the exercise were Harry Patch of Electro 
Space Systems, Inc. (ESI); Frank Kelley, Operations 
Officer, NCS; Carl Reilly, Reg Kidd and Ann Golibart, of 
AT&T; Dr. Mike Marcus, FCC Office of Science and 
Technology; and ARRL Washington Coordinator Perry 
Williams. 

The initial reaction all around was very encouraging — 
the test showed that Amateur Radio was able to help 
restore long-distance telephone lines. 


It must not be forgotten that it was the amateur experi- 
menter that is responsible for many developments in 
radio communications: amateurs were among the first to 
make use of the short-wave radio frequencies; radio 
amateurs pioneered techniques to reduce interference 
so that there may be more efficient use of the radio 
spectrum. Many of these innovative techniques have 
been adopted by the government and private sectors. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE AMATEUR 
RADIO SERVICE? Contact Perry Williams, ARRL’s 


Washington Area Coordinator, and arrange for a 
personal visit by calling (202) 296-9107. 
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“Continuation and extension of the amateur’s proven 
ability to contribute to the advancement of the radio 
art.”” FCC Rules and Regulations Part 97, section 1(b). 

This is one of the major tenets of Amateur Radio, and 
radio amateurs have continuously taken the intiative in 
exploring many new frontiers — one of these new fronti- 
ers is satellite communication. 

Back in 1961, the Amateur Radio space program got off 
to an impressive start with the launch of the first OSCAR 
(Orbiting Satellite Carrying Amateur Radio). By today’s 
standards, OSCAR 1 was impressive only for the econ- 
omy of those who assembled it. Containing no more 
than $60 worth of electronic parts, it is probably the least 
expensive satellite ever launched. OSCAR 1 circled the 
world beeping out Morse code signals for “HI HI,” a 
friendly greeting and also known as the radiotelegraphic 
laugh. After two short weeks of glory, OSCAR 1’s non- 
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rechargeable batteries died. It was a start that showed 
the world that Amateur Radio has a place in the space 
program. Since that date, 9 more OSCARs have been 
launched, each more complex and sophisticated than 
the prior one. 

On the morning of June 16, 1983, the most sophisti- 
cated Amateur Radio satellite to date was successfully 
placed into orbit. OSCAR 10 rode aboard the European 
Space Agency’s Ariane L6, which was launched from 
Kourou, French Guiana. The satellite was built over a 
period of years by amateurs in about a half-dozen 
countries. 

In contrast to OSCAR 1, OSCAR 10 represents a total 
investment of over $1 million, counting donated mate- 
rials and labor. Funding for this project came largely 
from individual ham radio operators and Amateur Radio 
organizations from around the world. The ARRL Foun- 
dation, the fund raising arm of the ARRL, contributed 
over $100,000 to the satellite. 

Satellites represent a ““new wave” of amateur com- 
munication. Amateur Radio operators may someday be 
free of the uncertainties of and dependence on high 
frequency radio wave propagation. This means that 
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